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The present volume suffers equally with the preceding ones as 
regards the obscurity of expression and the terminology employed. 
Moreover, the reader should have been spared such expressions as the 
following: "the fund of knowledge salted down in the keg of the actual" 
(p. 7); "truth . . . salted down in the body of tradition" (p. 10); "the 
maturation of the contents of the psychic egg" (p. 7); "the kingdom 
of truth has no matriculation examinations" (p. 9, n.). Misprints 
also are too frequent: eternal for external (p. 39, 1. 9); principal for 
principle (p. 48, 1. 28); ipse facto for ipso facto (p. 55, 1. 8; p. 65, 1. 34); 
explicite for explicit (p. 56, 1. 14) ; form for forms (p. 61, 1. 40); taking 
for taken (p. 72, 1. 6); Volkelt's name twice appears as Volkert (p. 
174), etc. It is regrettable that a work of such undoubted value 
as regards both subject-matter and method of treatment should be 

marred by defects of this kind. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
The State University of Iowa. 

Geschichte der griechischen Ethik. Von Max Wundt. Zweiter Band: 
der Hellenismus. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 191 1. — pp. ix, 
506. 

No account can be given of the second volume of Dr. Wundt's 
learned and thoughtful work without some inclusion of the first 
volume, of which, unfortunately, no notice has appeared in the 
pages of the Review. The first volume carries the history of Greek 
ethics through Plato. The second was intended to cover both the 
Hellenistic period and the period of the formation of Christian doctrine; 
but the writer has found this plan too extensive for a single volume 
and the influence of Greek ethics upon Christianity is now reserved 
for volume three. For Dr. Wundt Greek thought is first of all ethical 
and the history of Greek ethics is nothing less than a history of the 
Greek view of life considered from an ethical point of view. Thus it 
includes the view of life of Homer, Pindar, and the dramatists quite 
as much as that of the Greek philosophers, and Greek religion plays 
an important part. Of all this the work is above all an interpretation. 
The footnotes show that the writer is in constant touch with authority, 
though they do not give the reader the same opportunity to test 
the interpretation as is afforded, for instance, by Zeller. And there 
are points — for example, in the portrait of Aristotle and the picture 
of life in the later Hellenistic period — where one wonders whether the 
interpretation has not outstripped the text. Moreover, though the 
style is generally fluent and also elegant, it is occasionally monotonous, 
and the book is not free from repetition. 
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Looking at the work as a whole we note two important motifs: 
first, the conflict of the Ionian and Attic temperaments. Naturally, 
this motive is more in evidence in the first volume than in the second, 
though for Dr. Wundt it is the fundamental fact in the development 
of Greek thought as a whole. Specially characteristic of Greek 
thought, we should say, is its intellectualistic idealism ; this, however, 
is displayed always in opposition to a tendency towards subjectivism 
and scepticism, individualism and materialism, which represents the 
Ionian world (das lonerthum). According to Dr. Wundt, the Ionians 
were the dominating race in the settlements on the islands of the 
Mgea.11 Sea and the coast of Asia Minor. They were an adventurous, 
commercial race, having sent their ships beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
Either as a result or as a cause, they were filled with a spirit of restless 
inquiry and curiosity. The Ionians are the true heirs of the passionate 
Homeric period; and Herodotus is Ionian. Ionian are all the early 
thinkers, Parmenides as well as Heraclitus; most distinctly Ionian 
are the Sophists; and always Ionian is the influence which stimulates 
the development of thought at Athens. Yet here, in Attica, they 
come into contact with a sober, agrarian folk, ruled by a landed ar- 
istocracy for which the serious business of life is war and athletic 
sport. As a result of the discipline which these interests enforce, 
the Athenian point of view is expressed in loyalty to reason and the 
state. On the other hand, the Ionian motive, in the analysis of 
which Dr. Wundt displays great ingenuity, aims at the distinction 
and liberation of the self from the external order, of nature or the 
state. Thus we have an objective rationalism opposed to subjectivism 
and sensualism, and all Greek ethics exhibits both motives. Plato 
is the typical aristocrat, in whom, however, Attic sternness is combined 
with Ionic quickness of perception and fertility of imagination. 
Epicurus is typically Ionian, yet even the Stoics give evidence of 
Ionic origin; and the Ionian element persists in Greek philosophy 
until, in the crass subjectivism and scepticism of Asiatic Hellenism, 
the liberation of spirit from nature has resulted in a complete irre- 
levance of the two worlds. Thus it was the Ionian spirit which gave 
birth to Greek philosophy and which, again, by its dominant indi- 
vidualism, destroyed Greek independence. 

The other motif, which, though less explicit, seems to me hardly 
less characteristic, is that of unbroken continuity. Pre-Socratic 
philosophy is already dominated by ethical problems and is not, as 
commonly represented, exclusively a philosophy of nature. The 
fourth century, though marked by a definitely individual character, 
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is the logical completion of the fifth. The empirical aspect of Aris- 
totle's philosophy is anticipated in the later tendencies of Plato, and 
between the ethics of the two the chief difference lies in the absence, 
in Aristotle, of religious feeling. The Hellenistic period, in which 
the political dominance of the Greeks is succeeded by a dominance of 
Greek culture, begins with the brief empire of Alexander, and Hel- 
lenistic philosophy begins properly with the Stoics; yet there is no 
gap between the Stoics and Aristotle. And just as the Macedonian 
empire was the logical outcome of Greek political ideals, so is the Roman 
empire the final realization of Greek rationalism; for it is a sympathy 
of point of view which explains the Roman adoption of Greek culture. 

The volume just before us begins with a long but very interesting 
analysis of the fourth century. The key note of this analysis is the 
development of the private citizen; or, better, of the private individual 
as compared with the more genuine citizen of earlier times. With 
this goes the development of "culture," in the narrower sense, and 
of learning as distinct from creative thought. But for Dr. Wundt 
this outcome appears to be connected more with an inevitable de- 
velopment of Greek democracy into empire, which made the state 
too large and remote to be encompassed by individual imagination, 
than with any sense of a loss of civic rights ; and the decadent aspect 
of the Hellenistic period is not strongly accented until we come to the 
reign of the eclecticism and scepticism of the East. For that matter 
the first figure to appear in this second volume is Aristotle himself, 
concerning whom, as it seems to me, the writer has little that is new 
to offer. The analysis of Epicureanism and Stoicism is subtle and 
suggestive. In both schools the conclusion completely reverses the 
point of departure. The Stoics begin with the Cynic rejection 
( Verneinung) of the life about them, but, after developing this motive 
to the end, they arrive at the position that all the real is rational and 
therefore the world is good. The Epicureans begin with the robust 
Cyrenaic taste for sense-pleasure and end in a conviction of the 
worthlessness of all active life; indeed, the sole purpose of Epicurean 
atomism is to show that reality is indifferent to human desire. 

The real problem of this second volume, which, owing to its com- 
prehensiveness, I cannot more than indicate, is that presented by the 
decadent aspect of Hellenism. To my view there is no more perplexing 
problem in the philosophy of history. Why, after reaching so high a 
point in the age of Pericles, does the curve of European culture fall 
so low and (if we accept the conventional view) remain low until very 
recent times? It is well enough to point to the 'mixture' of Greek 
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ideas with Roman and Eastern and then to a mixture of Graeco- 
Roman with Teutonic-barbarian, but all this is crude mechanical 
metaphor. What we really seek is to render the decadence of thought 
intelligible in terms of thought itself. This may mean, indeed, that 
our demand is paradoxical; yet these are the terms in which Dr. 
Wundt undertakes to solve the problem. According to him, the 
irrationalism and wild superstition of the later Hellenistic period 
were due to the very completeness with which rationalism had done 
its work. Reason had now completely embodied itself in the outer 
world and in this process had fully realized the Ionian demand for a 
separation of outer and inner. Because, then, there was nothing 
more for reason to do, men turned for spiritual satisfaction to my- 
thological fancy and superstition. This, however, I should say, 
is to attempt a forcible abstraction of "reason" from the other aspects 
of mental life — an abstraction which was foreign to the psychology 
of Plato and is condemned by much of the more explicit psychology 
of recent times. If we regard the abstraction as inadmissible, we 
should have to say that the result which satisfied "reason" must 
likewise have satisfied all human ideals. And in that case the cause 
of the intellectual inferiority of the later Greek philosophy is still an 
open problem. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Griechische Religionsphilosophie. Von Otto Gilbert. Leipzig, 1911. 

W. Engelmann. — pp. 554. 

Students of Greek philosophy require no introduction to the works 
of Otto Gilbert. It is four years since the appearance of his Die 
meteor ologischen Theorien der griechischen AUertums, and now we have 
before us the last production of his life. We learned with sorrow that 
he did not live to write the preface that should have introduced this 
book. To that fact we may ascribe the innumerable errors that 
disfigure the pages, not only errors of spelling and quotations but in 
some places apparent intrusions and omissions, which in two cases at 
least have left us mystified as to the possible meaning of the author's 
original statement. 

The scheme of the book is as follows. The first chapter deals with 
the monistic 'Weltanschauung,' in other words with the Ionian school. 
From that we pass to the dualistic doctrine of the Pythagoreans. In 
the third chapter the opposition of monism and dualism is treated with 
special reference to the Eleatics. The fourth chapter deals with the 
'compromises' of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. The remaining four 



